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INTELLECTUAL POSITIO N OF CHRISTIANS. 


. h : s founded on and permeated by intelligence 
universe wnicn _ arance 0 f beings in whom these are 
and will, the pp ^ the inevitable result of evolution, 
manifested, w0 V verse whose basis is non-intelligent and 
^^voUtional, their presence could never be anything but an 

^reconsiderations brought forward in the present paper 
ill have sufficed to show the reader that from the ordinary 
scientific standpoint, the Order of Nature presents funda- 
mental contradictions. We want more facts-m other words, 
an extension of experience-before we can venture upon any 
useful generalization regarding it. Our object in the next 
papers will be to consider whether the Christian revelation 
supplies this need. 


teaching and education.* 

By Miss Simon. 

the last quarter of a century we have once more 
^ IlH d to the fact that to teach and to educate are by 
wakene^^ ^ me ans synonymous. Those who first dis- 

n ° ^d the essential difference and felt the magic of its 
C °nbcation rejoiced as those rejoice to whom is granted an 
Tinst Divine revelation. Now it is of almost universal 
acceptation and application that these two methods like 
Sh and works, are essential factors of one great scheme, 
md that instead of confusing or separating the one from the 
other what we demand to be assured of is that the teaching 
be of such a sort as to prepare the way for the education. 
For to teach is to point out the paths of wisdom, to shew the 
!»:; wh ret the feet should wa. k , and the climax of teachmg 
is to draw out the incidents of the way the st of what 
befel during the journey, and the lest 

Thus the two are not two, but one. chew me the 

and I will predict what thine education will b ’ was 

education , and I will tell thee what mann /* ]ike all e lse, it 
thine. Now nothing of all this is new , > d ite t he 

is subject to a law which see ™ S the world’s history 
attempt made from time to time all c g g ut n0 , it is 

to make immortal the best in each genera - rat j on D f the 
not to be ; the new discovery, the jo> aiv background, and 
century which possesses it, fades into ^ missing just 

for centuries may be the world ro s ^ longer, and then 
that truth, until wearied, we can want i tke res t discern 

somehow, somewhere, some eyes clearer t be truth is in 

the form, hear the voice, and lo ! ® nce k :j e jt is with us , 
°ur midst. Let us rejoice in the ig nature of the 

an d, perhaps, having realised tie ra jr or to us of tins 
vision, it may not fade, but abide " 11 — 
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. fhe revelation made once more, and if we are 
generation is i . vision, w ho knows ! it may not be 

obedient to again> but abide with us and our 

taken bacK t let us fear> for there are already signs 

children for ev • h who watch, that the dual nature 

Til" Xont once more to be disregarded And as 
tl as this is the case, history will repeat .tseif : for, as faith 
ri hout works is a mere emotion, so education without teaching 
mere sentiment; while works without faith are noisy 
and restless, so teaching without education is tyranny and 
intellectual death. 

The study of the very earliest systems of culture, or, as 
we prefer to call it, education, teaches us the truth of this. 
Were the time at my disposal, I could give examples from 
very early times down to our own century, in proof of how 
the observance or violation of the relationship of the laws 
inherent in these factors, have brought their own reward or 
punishment. Your memories will, however, supply my lack. 
At those epochs in our world’s history when teaching and 
education — as I understand the things for which the words 
stand — were carefully differentiated, we see an idea or fact 
placed by the teacher in the scholar’s mind, and then skil- 
fully drawn forth, coloured by the learner’s mode of dealing 
■with facts or ideas ; sometimes coming back crude or even 
distorted ; sometimes transfigured by the subtle beauty of 
the medium through which it had passed ; but always con- 
taining a germ of life, w'hich the wise teacher will detect 
and foster. 

Perhaps I shall be more clearly understood by an illus- 
tration drawn from a source with which we are all happily 
ami iar. We all know our Bibles, and an illustration from 
ence will explain what I mean better than any mere 
p 6r ? nC ! to ^ et hods, ancient or modern, could do. The 
Sinaitir anc ^ indents of travel through the 

Israelitish 6 ^* ° rme ^’ anc * form, the high-w^ater mark of 
the father nf S J^° W ^ oses > a supreme teacher, charged 

sa*: , hu “ 

them in the cool of the li by the Way ’ ° r sitting Wlth 

great things whi v, u ^ ay . at t ^ ie house-door, of all the 
Palestine. That^ J 6 ; . t ^ e ^ r fothers’ folk from Egypt to 

tnc ling . And what better or nobler 
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f the drawing out of the knowledge thus acquired 
1 ° bed us in the speech uttered by the Israelite as 
nl f re the priest once each year, and handing him 
of first-fruits, tells out the story of his people 

I early and late, rising up and sitting down, in the 

II and in the heat of harvest. The whole lesson 

11 and emphasized as the sometime learner stands 
° • st his basket of first-fruits, the silent witness, 

' P1 " beside the altar, surely the most beautiful of 
sons. Listen while the man tells his story:— 

• an ready to perish was my father, and he went 
na EgypL and sojourned there with a few, and 
foere a nation, great, mighty, and populous: And 
itians evil entreated us, and afflicted us, and laid 
hard bondage : And when we cried unto the Lord 
ur fathers, the Lord heard our voice, and looked on 
tion and our labour, and our oppression : And the 
utrht us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and 
outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and 
is, and with wonders. And he hath brought us into 
:e, and hath given us this land, even a land that 

vith milk and honey. ^ 

s education. And now let us iurt erconsi 
king and education, taking teaching first, ke p g 
, the time our first illustration. Before all th 

He or she must " n must 
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• • nthusiasm for the fact taught, and for the recipi ent 
a divine ei ^ the Hebrew father the history of hi s 

° f - he Z the one thing in all the world, and the trans- 
" atl0n nf that history to posterity in its sublime entirety his 
nutting o y teac her of to-day must the fact— 

t his to impart-be the one fact, the one 
ruth in all the world, which it is his mission to shew to his 
nnnils • the path which, having found for himself, he points 
out to his disciples, and having shewn them rests not until 
their feet are firmly planted thereon. No teacher is worth 
the name who does not stand in the same relation to his 
pupils as did the old Hebrew father to his children, the 
compelling force of the responsibility of fatherhood, the main- 
spring of his teaching. Why was the Hebrew father so 
unwearying, so patient, repeating ovei and over again the 
old story of his people’s history ; over and over, early and 
late, sitting down and rising up, always and ever, in the 
routine of daily life, and once a year at the great Passover 
feast, when the child, watching the mysterious ceremonies 
with wondering eyes, is instructed to stand forth and demand 
a reason for all he saw ? Then the father gathering up the 
lessons of the year in clear, bright epitome, replies to the 
child, and amid the grand object lesson afforded by the 
surroundings of the solemn feast, the history of the wondrous 
nation is once more impressed upon the child. And why all 
this r Because, before anything else, the Jewish father was a 
patriot, and with a passion of enthusiasm for his nation, one 
generation of fathers passed on this spirit to another. 

We have a remarkable instance of this — the paternal- 
patriotic method of teaching, and its result, in the modern 
kingdom of Prussia. It is thirty-one years since we, as a 
amily, resided in Berlin ; had we been merely visitors, we 
s ould have returned home with ideas concerning that 
country, as wide of the truth as most of the ideas held 
anc supported by the typical summer tourist. As it was, 
t ro y a ^ cit y> an d with unusual advantages for 

in Z '"I’ °, n J he ° ne hand the details of scholastic routine 
social 3 e C ^ en . and Gymnasia, and, on the other, the 

justified 1 H ^ f md j tar y class, we came to conclusions 

rise of n/ 6 f lmost immediate history of the kingdom, and 
of the empire. What but the result we have before our 
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eyes to-day could be the outcome of the methods of teaching 
languages, history, and even geography from the elementary 
o the highest classes in the schools throughout the entire 
kingdom. The map of Europe-yes, and of Asia too, does 
not look, is not the same thing in the eyes of a Prussian 
o-irl or boy as in those of a P rench or an English one. Why ? 
Because every country is of interest relatively to Prussia. 

Had a class to be taught the curiosities of indentation, 
is applied to coast line , it must be taught relatively to 
Prussia’s coast line. Prussia had relatively little coast line, 
s0 on ly three ships of war. Prussia must have more ships’ 
for relatively, three are nowhere. Schleswig-Holstein is 
pointed out to the class ; Heligoland indicated ; coast line 
Iraced; maps drawn and facts impressed— result, Danish 
war, and later the cession of Heligoland! 

A lesson on colonies. Maps open again. Relatively first 
this time. Prussia has no colonies. All great nations have 
colonies. Prussia must have colonies. The outline of Africa 
is carefully traced, and every available spot of earth suitable 
for colonization is indicated and impressed upon the class. 
Another day it is Asia, and the Corea is the subject of 
supposititious colonization ; by Prussia of course. At this 
moment, thirty-one years since that class came under my 
own observation, we think China and Japan were alone 
fighting over this very spot. Personally, I await events. 
And this reminds me, I must hasten on, 01 I shou 1 ' e 
to illustrate my meaning further by reference to t e erman 
methods of teaching history, languages, religion, etc., u 
perhaps I have said enough ; what I want to emp ia. 
is, that teaching, which has the patriotic-paterna ee 
lor its inspiration, is sure to have practical e ma nc res 
I trust I shall not be misunderstood. I am not now 
a brief for the ethical side of Prussian e uca 10 *\ . 
years ago, merely stating a fact in support o an ass ^ 
Now, can we find this paternal-patriotic spirit as ? 

Power in the teaching and teachers of ^have discovered 
1 must confess that after much searching, c p ater nal. 
un. y llttle - Let us take the first of thc ^ e ’ r education 
hen, anxious enquirers and diligent stu en ^ this 
lnd educational methods in Germany, we a eve ry-day 
^ful regulation of the minutest deta.l in the > 
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muni of the scholar’s life in Prussia, from the inf ant 
• the Kinder Garten to the boys and girls in the Gymnasia 
and Madchenschulen, wherein boys and girls complete 
their school life, the answer was always the same : because 
11 schools are under government protection, and that govern- 
L nt is Paternal Well, we have lived to see a large, very 
1 section of the schools of our country under some 
kind of government— shall I say— protection ? And we are 
in the very hurly-burly of the struggle to extend this— 
protection/ Theoretically I believe in government super- 
vision. Practically, the government does not yet exist which, 
in my opinion, has the right kind of protection to extend. 

The patriotic paternity of Prussia is too selfish. “Das 
Deutsche Vaterland ” is of too wide a significance for us 
to copy with safety. As yet we have not recognised this 
spirit as a factor at all, and without this spirit at its highest 
and noblest, I believe there is no true teaching. In order 
to be convinced that we have not realized it one only needs 
to read the printed directions for the education of the youth 
of our land ; the standards, codes, or by whatever name 
they are known ; then to visit the schools and look at the 
children of the “paternal government” for whose training 
these codes, standards, etc., have been framed. Is there 
any father and child relation between the two ? To put it 
at its lowest shall we say ! A true father has a noble 
ambition for his children’s uplifting. Where do you find 
this noble ambition which has its home in the father-heart 
first, and which acts directly upon the children as an inspira- 
tion, finding its outcome in what 1 conceive to be the true 
and only education r No need to continue further on these lines 
o enquiry at a time when the articles on education threaten 
to crowd out all other articles in our dailies and monthlies, 
o wit out more words on teaching, let us look for a 

nlanti 10111 . at • ^^ UCat ^° n ’ shewing of facts to, and 

in thp 1 */v. - ia 1 ’ U a very P ass i°n of paternal enthusiasm 

in blond * S minc ^ has > alas ! too often had its outcome 
these of ri fire ’ fr ° m the days of the little Hannibal to 
of this world 116 n neteent h century heroes. The children 
children of Li^hH P roverbiall y better learners than the 

spite of all tu , ’ Gy are w * ser in their generation in 
P all that can be done for the others by parable or 
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✓d-iinef. All history teaches— and 
P re: * est of schoolmasters — that, plant carefulbT ** first an<i 
H Lbove all in faith, certain facts in Te V« len «y. 

f„ tjntind and at the right 

Induce the fact, and a harvest is the assured result T, 
may be in fields red wuh blood and the harvest-home may 
be the procession of the ambulance waggon, but a harvest 
of the nature of the seed sown there will inevitably be. 

All this the children of this world learn. What are the 
children of Light doing? For we will call our Government 
and our Leaders of Thought and Act in matters educational 
« Children of Light,” if only for the sake of their good 
intentions. Well, first of all, they are forcing upon tens of 
thousands of our children, who ought to be consolidating 
into the very grit and backbone of our nation, a curriculum 
which would wreck the physical and intellectual constitu- 
tions of a nation of “ Admirable Crichtons.” In the higher 
walks of learning things are very little better. Of course, 

I know that this side — the “ educative ” — as contrasted with 
the “ didactic ” side of culture, has been taken into account 
during the last thirty years, as witness the rise and spread 
of public and quasi-public examinations. We have now' 
Government Examinations, University Examinations, College 
Examinations, Academy Examinations, Associated Schools 
Examinations, and examinations which defy classification. 
Then why does all this examining fail to fulfil one s highest 
ideal of the system as an educative forcer The shortest 
answer to this is to advise any candid and unresponsible 
person — neither a teacher, examiner, nor examinee to stud\ 
side by side the syllabus of work insisted upon b) most o 
these bodies and the questions given at the expiration o a 
stated period, which are supposed to be suggeste } 
syllabus. I think this candid searcher after trut wi c0 
to two conclusions ; the first being that an , 

number of facts has to be assimilated in an impossi ) 
space of time, and that the questions are t e una . n& _ 
Proof of this impossibility. Personally I hold tha - 
tjons a,, education ; bW the questions must 
dravv ou t all we ought to know in the most inspir ^ not 
^ot to be soul-saddening revelations o u ^ 1 nmV 


> and, as victims to a system, ne\er ca 


know. 


In 
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A" with Francis Bac^. 

, ° full child, Education a ready one. But the teach lri . 

’ have the steady eye of faith fixed upon the educate* 
e shall make shipwreck of our life-work. As I said at 
beginning of this paper, even amongst those who f ee i 


or we 


full child, Education a ready one. But the teaching 

* _ _ T fnifVi "fi v orl nr\r\n tV » ia ^ 

it have t 
ve shall 

Jhe imperative necessity of working with these two factor's, 
Teaching and Education, clearly defined, there are already 
signs that confusion is beginning to arise. And who can 
doubt that such a fear is well grounded when one reads i n 
the advertising columns of our journals of the hundred and 
one systems for acquiring, say, a foreign language. ‘'In 
six weeks,” says one advertiser ; “ Without giving more 
than ten minutes a day,” says another huckster in linguistic 
wares. And so on, the cry, ever noisier, grows and grows. 
The crowning recommendation of these wares is the assurance 
by one and all that the learner will be “ unconscious of 
effort ” during the process. What educative results are we 
to expect from all this learning made easy ? The old “ Latin 
without Tears” was nowhere beside it. Languages are 
not learnt in six weeks — not even our own. All this 
quackery has arisen because we have for centuries taught 
foreign languages— or rather not taught them — on a false 
and often cruel method. Now that we have discovered the 
disease it is inevitable that quacks should cry their wares 
on a market day, but no reason why wise patients should 
poison themselves with their prescriptions. 

But there is a more serious defect than even all this in our 
modern teaching. I mean the falsifying of the situation to 
the child , giving it Algebra, for example, and administering 
U in a dressing of apricot jam ; feeding it with sugar-dates, 

and then^mdmgiy hinting at chronology. What a state of 
affairs when 

“ The books to teach the verbs and nouns, 
i nd those about countries, cities, and towns, 
ns ea o their sober drabs and browns, 

And m CnmS ° n Si ‘ k ’ With S' U edges.” 



“ Each weary, unwelcome, irksome task, 

Ppears in a fancy dress and mask.” 

kntw^rtifL^ 6 ^! 11 ?’ falsifyin £ mask that 1 fean 1 
' revo t horn the dull uninteresting methods 
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0 f a time gone by ; it is the reaction the AT i 
the pendulum before it settles down to its ™ , SWlng ot 

A H science teaches us that this is a law ofTzu ° SCll T lation - 
it is a law of nature but need it be a law of grace"' t 
not; if P eo P le would only believe that it is nnt thlnk 
theV would not count time as we in our h„m ln( witable, 
tl believeth shall no, make haste “ is “ He 

rf an obvious fact. Lack of faith prod^s S’ ST"* 
anxiety, and anxiety the adoption of the method’ nearest 
hand and most rapid in effect. Hence all this juwlWwiS 
the question of teaching, which so distresses the Lwer 
workers. 

A short time ago a governess who, rightly, insists upon 
prompt and cheerful obedience on the part of her little 
charges, explained to me with evident pride her method of 
inculcating this most necessary grace. Her youngest pupil 
a little boy of six, was deep in the mysteries of an addition 
sum. Tap, tap, tap, went the small fingers on the desk as 
one by one, the figures swelled to undreamed of proportions! 
We all know the over-powering nature of the exasperation 
produced by the measured dumping of stumpy little fingers 
on the hollow of a school desk. The much-enduring teacher 
speaks once, twice, thrice ; then the little one protests that he 
did not make the noise — it was his “ piggy-wiggies.” Here 
I must pause to say, I was, and am struck with this reply as 
being precisely the logical educational outcome, growing 
naturally out of the falsifying system of the teaching. Then 
the teacher tells the child to reprove the “ piggy-wiggies,’ 1 
and tell them not to disturb their owner. Two or three 
times during the hour’s arithmetic the “ piggy-wiggies ’ were 
alternately rebuked and commended; “and so, said a not 
otherwise foolish governess, “ the victory was gained and 
obedience inculcated.” Into which, the child or his little 
play-fellows — “ piggy-wiggies ” r 
I know this system was highly commended in m) owi 
^ rc ^ e > and that by scores of mothers and teachers the 
“ Piggy- wiggie” system of obedience, learnt in an hour, is 
ad opted. Where, in the name of common sense, is the 
mo «-ality of all this ? How is our nation to remain a natioi 
strenuous men and women if this kind ot thing is to g 

° n f °r the next hundred years ? And without strenuousnes. 
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, , must Share the fate of those nations who were 

Eng an i iuston this very rock. By all means let us teach 
wrecked J ^ but not until they are too old to be 

°Zned by a subterfuge. Chronology is a painful necessity, 
'T l us own both the pain and the necessity, and tackle 
lt in its unadulterated simplicity. And there are times when 

the 

b ^;*C ^en obedience and self-control must be inculcated 


III pi ear ne^mu st control even the active, restless little fingers, 
the teacher must see to it that the period of enforced quiet 


IS 


as such and not as something else ; and above all, not as 
something else funny. Know your enemy, and he is half 
conquered. Do not have one name for him for yourself and 
introduce him to your child by some other, and then expect 
your child to take your view of his character. Such teaching 
will reproduce itself in his education in a way which you little 
dream of. Life is very real in spite of some shams. Its 
tasks are hard to learn ; our foes are stubborn, and there are 
many of them ; but we belong to a truth-loving nation, to a 
nation of heroes, to a nation of poets, and let us see to it 
that we provide a like succession for the ages to come, which 
shall yet make England a mother of men and not of cowards, 
afraid of things and confused by names. Shame on us if 
this is the heritage our hands are to bestow. But we will 
not believe it. Rather we see as in a vision our generation 
passed away, and, looking down on this our England from 
the calm of fields Elysian, we see her still “ wardress of 
waters, builder of peoples, maker of men,” and know that 
with our England all is well. 

“Young is she yet, her world-task but begun.” 


SEED-TIME WITH THE BIRDS. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 


THE time of harvest is not alone for man, who tends his 
crops with care, and lays sickle to his grain with joy. It 
belongs to many lesser creatures, who neither sowing nor 
laying in barns, yet reap plenteously of the lavish stores 
of Nature. 

When autumn draws in, and the ball of thistle-down, slow 
moving, glistens in the misty sunshine of far fell-side spaces, 
when the golden rod thickens into a pale brown Huffy mass, 
waiting for a wind to scatter it, when the rowan tree on 
the dry and the guelder-rose on the damp margin, are bowed 
down with the weight of their crimson fruit, then is brought 
to mind this fact, and the use of all this wealth of fruit 


and of seed to feathered fowl. 

It is, indeed, to those species that remain the winter with 
us, a most important factor of existence, for within the 
seed (which has been not inaptly called the egg ot the 
plant) is stored up valuable food-stuff, that has been manu- 
factured by the parent plant from air and soil, and placed 
there for the benefit of its offspring, for this to feed upon 
until it shall have power to nourish itself; and so lavishly 
d °es the plant throw off these hopes to futurity, that, it 
* s leckoned, if everv seed of one plant were to germina , 
and could spread without let or hindrance, the who e eartn 
"ould in a few years be covered by that one species a on 
°w the virtue, of this abundant food-stuff m se ® . 
vnown experimentally by bird as well as man. a 
before not so surprising as at first it seems, whe ’ ve 
of t 0 h ne> we fin d out how very many species of bircs,e^ 
f * he Peculiarly coniferous ones, are drawn to a seed die 


